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his model or his drawing -usually in the first instance it is
merely to give a name to his total effort. Thus Malcolm
would frequently eorne from his garden sandpen or his
playroom with requests such as, " Will you write c ship ' ? "
or " How do you write (or spell) * fort' ? " These words
would then be written on his drawings or copied by him
on to separate labels of wood or cardboard and then put in
conspicuous places on the models.
It is not too much to say that a considerable amount of
early experience with word forms and word ideas can come
through the drawing-writing or play-writing situations in
a natural and therefore effective manner. The feel of the
word*to the child as he traces or writes it is of great value
in cementing the visual and the auditory aspects of the
words into a meaningful whole. The movement or kin-
sesthctic impressions of words arc no less important than
'the visual or the auditory impressions in learning to read.
RKADING ABILITY
From the foregoing discussion of conditions influencing
the basis of reading, i.& word recognition, it is possible to
enumerate the factors involved in reading ability. They
may be listed as follows :.....-
(1)  Level of general intelligence.
(2)  Special mental abilities, namely, visual and auditory
discrimination of word patterns*
(3)  Experience and language background*
(4)  Emotional attitudes of interest, individual application
and confidence,
These four sets of factors^ mental and environmental, act
inUrdttp&mlcntly to produce tfw composite power of reading
ability* We may then consider briefly the nature of each
and the manner in which it operates to make its proportionate
contribution to the complete ability of being able to read.